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The year ended in strife and bitterness. Of the three principal
measures of the session the Education Bill, the Plural Voting Bill,
and the Trade Disputes Bill, the Lords had destroyed the first two
and only spared the third (which they probably disliked most of all)
in deference to the settled Conservative policy at that time of not
challenging organised Labour. They had caused special irritation
by their treatment of the Education Bill, which they had returned
to the Commons with almost every clause turned inside out, and
some reduced to nonsense. This they called a " reconstitution,"
but it was, as Asquith said, as if someone had changed the positives
into negatives and the negatives into positives in the Ten Command-
ments and described the result by that name. Other measures, such
as the Agricultural Holdings Bill and the Irish Town Tenants Bill,
had been severely mauled.
Even more important than the loss of the Bill or the waste of time
and effort in the House of Commons was the inference to be drawn
from these proceedings. If with its immense majority the Liberal
Party was not to be presumed to possess a mandate for its Education
Bill or for the modest change in the franchise law proposed in its
Plural Voting Bill, what prospect lay before it ? What but a
perpetual ploughing of the sands in the House of Commons while the
Unionist Party established the claim of one of its leaders that
"whether in power or in opposition it would still control the
destinies of the country ? " The provocation was obvious, but the
way of resenting it was by no means clear. There were voices in the
Cabinet for a dissolution at the end of the year 1906, but the great
majority were of opinion that nothing that had happened in one
session could justify them in risking their strong position in Parlia-
ment and the Free Trade cause on an appeal to the country within
twelve months of the previous election. Important as the Educa*
tion Bill might be it was not big enough for the big issue which must
presently arise. Instead of ploughing the sands, the watchword was
now to be " filling up the cup." The cup of the Lords was to be
filled until the electors could see and judge the full measure of their
iniquities.
The Prime Minister opened the new phase in a resoun<Jing speech
on the day when he announced the abandonment of the Education
Bill as " reconstituted " by the House of Lords :
" It is plainly intolerable that a Second Chamber should, while one